The Execution of Monmouth
was sent to London to inform the King of their capture.
It seems possible that this messenger carried with him
Monmouth's abject letter to his uncle which was written
the day of his capture.
In this plea for forgiveness he hints to the King that if he
will give him an interview he can do him service by disclos-
ing secret information. There has been much speculation
over the phrase used by the Duke, " I hope I may live
to shew you how zealous I shall ever be for your service;
and could I but say one word in this letter, you would be
convinced of it."
This is supposed to refer to Robert Spencer, Earl of
Sunderland, James's Secretary of State, No one has ever yet
sought to whitewash the memory of Robert Spencer, and
when Queen Anne said he was "the subtellest, workinest
villain on the face of the earth," she was not using the
language of exaggeration. He betrayed everyone who em-
ployed him or worked with him, and was readily taken into
the service of those that he had opposed who, knowing his
mastery of political intrigue, were only too gkd to forgive
Mm and welcome him as an ally. He was indeed.
" A second MacHavel who soared above
The little ties of gratitude and love."
It is more than possible that he had encouraged Monmouth
for his own purposes, and had the Duke succeeded he would
have joined him. But at present he was of supreme import-
ance to James, and when told that Monmouth meant to
disclose his conduct to the King he only laughed and said,
" If that be all he can discover to save his life it will do him
little good."
Monmouth disclosed nothing, however, and it is said
Sunderland promised to get him a pardon if he held his
tongue, and then intercepted his last letter to the King to
make certain of his execution. All this is so characteristic
of this great statesman that it may be true. But James was
not likely to run any risks by pardoning* his nephew, and
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